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The Chronically 
I would put alongside this Mr. P. M. Oliver’s “ Men 
and Women in Special Need,” which deals sympathetically 


and wisely with the problem of the aged, the chronically 


RE 


say for which party !— made me aware for the first 
large number of elderly folk, chiefly women, 

and may well die alone. They have as 
| i their independence as any of us, but they 
can only be provided for in the kind of institution of which 
I have seen one marvellous example in Holland — a home 
in which couples and individuals had their own rooms 
furnished by themselves, with freedom to entertain guests, 
while a common service was available for them as and when 


Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained from the Lindsey 
14 Gordon Square. 
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of those who, in the 16th century, stood firm to the end, un- 
prejudiced, with uncompromising freedom of conscience, free 
midst the gravest spiritual confusion of modern times, dedi- 
cated solely to their vocation. Happy in the community of 
views which unite us, I say to all: “May the peace and joy 
of the Lord be with you!” y 


The glorious liberty of the children of God, that is surely 
more and better than simple tolerance, for the dictiona 
defines tolerance, “ allowing by not hindering something whic 
cannot be prevented,” and that in itself savours of humiliation 
when it concerns one or other form of Christianity or different 
religions, considered as different religions. But one does not 
endure an honest man, one does not tolerate a noble virtue. 

ied to the many Christian communities, tolerance is some- 

t like a gracious sovereign from whom we are pleased to 


_ receive a favour, and a stamp of inferiority is thereby set 


upon our brow and you feel ill at ease. 


* 

This is why we are clamouring to-day, where, thanks be 
to God, those remnants of the Middle Ages have disappeared 
from public morals and customs, where each is at liberty to 
believe what he likes, to practise as he thinks fit his own re- 
ligious ceremonies, the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
that is to say, full and entire freedom of conscience. And 
what I mean by conscience is that inner court before which our 
every act and secret thought are called to render account. I 
think of conscience as that law-giver that every man knows in 
more it is id the strife of our 
Passions words at us, 

is 

a bright 
future o spark 
of divine 

to me, a a glimpse of the i 
finite, an indefatigable eager 
where, in’ silence, God. 
That is conscience ! no one can 
define it with 


and a gap, too, that only warm human sympathy can fill. 
i Experience as a canvasser in a general election —I will 
| ij vir. Ulive us that wit air, 
. medical skill and tireless care some forty per cent of the 
chronically ill can be cured. “ It may be that one chronic 
| restored to normal life is a more acceptable offering in 
. the eyes of God than a dozen cities wasted by an atom 
bomb.” 
| Workers and Management 
; I have only space for a brief mention of “ Men and 
Women in Industry” by the Rev. Arthur Peacock, who 
deals informatively with such problems as the unofficial 
; strike, the disillusionments attendant on nationalization, 
and the relation between workers and management. It 
We can call for economic 
democracy if we bear in mind that democracy, 
whether political or economic, is something much more 
than It implies self-discipline and the 
acceptance of qualified leadership, also, to be sure, the 
kind of leadership that knows how so to convince men 
of its disinterestedness that they will follow cven when 
lies them alwa ing to there 
as Mr. points out, economic democracy li ys, Rever say 
in the creation within the enterprise of teams that develop 
: a common loyalty and can address themselves to a common oo poles as at the equator, in the king’s palace 
: . and in the poorest hovel, admitting of no respite, no com- 
) task, the function of management being to see that the promise, sometimes ignored, often forcibly suppressed but 
; team has just the degree of responsibility it can bear and never annihilated. 
in | imagination of f 
clearly and unmistakably for all to see. It is said that its 
GLORIOUS Fe $0, not 
) LIBERTY OF primitive man as be does to civilized man, to the Polyarcion 
THE CHILDREN OF GOD” as to the inhabitant of our European capitals! 
_ ™ My immost conscience, it is God I have as host” 
By Jean Schorer “He is a helm on the foamy 
: (The following is an extract taken from the sermon pr rH: But then, we are wondering, under 
| Cathedral of St. Peter, Geneva, in that cathedral on particularly his religious conscience, is at last inviolable, 
tee mosques where the devout enter only after the faithful has 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and prostrated, face downward, on the ground. 
QNE thine especially distinguishes this Conference. The 
faahful gathered here are members of a variety of creeds ot 
and hold various political opin but nevertheless they are obedience to loner voice thet Ged Les 
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bars of his cage, however big the cage ; he needs the open ment, managing to eke out a living in various menial ways, 
air, light, the wide expanse of the boundless sky. So it is with and writing profundities which eventually found their wa 
religions and the multiplicity of experiences which they inspire. into the human spirit. Sebastian Castellio discovered the tru 

The glorious liberty of the children of God is the apanage that you do not burn an idea by burning a body. He com- 
of that which has a soul, an imperishable feature of the image  ‘'Mitted his discovery to paper. It was so true that no printer 
of God within us. It seems sufficient to talk of liberty of con-  44Fed to print it. Not until sixty years after his death—a 
science for whatever comes within the definition of man to delay imposed upon many other great ideas—was his discovery 
be aware of the sacredness and inviolability of that right ; for of the spirit printed. He bravely told Calvin what he thought 
conscience truly is a sanctuary where only God has the right of him, and the odd, cast-out scholar endured the persecution 
to enter, where he alone speaks intimately to man and makes of silence (for who would listen to him?) as Servetus had 
him listen to the sublime call of duty, whilst leaving him free endured the persecution of the prison and the flames. The 
to hear his stern voice or to ignore it. And that which God hundred and fifty people had come together to remember 
does not do, would man be so bold as todo? Ah, tryto lay Sebastian Castellio; and to restore in his birthplace, Saint- 
hands on the glorious liberty, compelling man to believe or Martin-du-Fresne, a French town, two hours’ motor journey 
at least to speak and act against his innermost sense, does not across the border of the Swiss frontier, the copper plaque 
merely conflict with an inprescriptable and sacred right of erected to his memory, the original of which the Germans had 
human nature, it is an attempt to falsify and destroy in him the carried off in 1943 in order to get along with the particular 
fountain head of all that is noble, and to cast reproach, ir-  ™odern method of destroying people. | 
reparable, on his dignity. | : 

Without liberty of conscience no social and political free- 
dom. All freedoms are sisters and walk hand in hand; they 
live and perish together. But liberty of conscience is the elder day afternoon, August 22, with the, glorious late summer sun 
sister, the others never anything but her younger sisters. | shining on the beautiful French countryside. They walked 


History, on this point, is categorical. two by two from the little town itself to the spot just outside, 
where the memorjal stands. They were led by a procession of 

THE CONFERENCE lovely bunches of flowers. One was laid first of all on the 

By the Editor ugly memorials seen in so many ges 


city four hundred years ago, and in the memory of the brave ppened. Then after 
scholar who wrote in his defence. On October 27 Michael Ser- oe 
vetus was burnt to death for having different notions about the suffered most, on to th 
Trinity from those held by other Protestants. He was vir- iling was beautifully and 
tually condemned by Calvin, who, presumably, could have thing was said 
saved him. Calvin himself if the Catholics could have The flowers were laid. The 
of him would have been burnt for his opinions. The wrong and were in no time 
of this fate, which he faced bravely enough, did not in his com- 
him from forcing another man into it. ~ yer 

As frequently happens it was not the “ great a body or by doing 
history,” the Calvin, who possessed the deepest insight the great of the 
the fact of the death of Servetus; that was held by a privilege to take part in 
rightly called by Mr. H. L. Lismer Short in a paper 
earlier this year before the General Assembly * 
Free Christian Churches in London, the “ prophet Castellio. For the rest the congress was taken up by lectures and 

Perhaps it is i speeches on liberty and tolerance. The same endearing long 
called upon the same papers were read. The audiences endured and enjoyed to their 
at his limbs and the that various Capacities. The same good people, as in every con- 
Calvin would have the gress, toiled behind the scenes, and everybody—dare it be 
Catholic Church. Jesus the said ?—had a good time. But there were men there who had 
reach of the been in prison for liberty ; a number of men and women had 
in his literally faced death in its name; they had the right to bow 
which in humility before the noble liberators of the past. 
Calvin 

* 
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* 
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PURING the week-end, August 21-22, some one hundred that bates and that is now lifted 
and fifty Liberal Christians and Unitarians, delegates and above time, one believes, in the heart of those who endured. s* 
visitors from different parts of the world, gathered together in The silence was there, and the bowed heads of an old couple = 
Geneva in memory of a man who was burnt to death ip th: standing arm-in-arm together were th accepting in unspeak- | 
gior of the Ciidren of God ts to speak 
and act im obedience to that inner voice that God has given ____, But—all these congresses are conceived in the first place 
men as a light to guide him towards truth and sanctity without 
obligation to explain his impulses to so-called infallible = Y2%0US Liberal Christian and Unitarian movements who could 
authorities.” begin to think of how to bring the Central Europeans and, if 
- possible, the Russians, somehow to a congress with represen- 
tatives of the Free Religious movements of what must now 
and the ee ee ae ae eens ete 209 be called the West ? Some pain may be born of that, and cer- 
few words of the a as from the courage taialy a ood time would aot be hed by all, but the pain would 
Perhaps i was something too that onc hundred and Sifty gresses at ing- Good-fellowship in 
congregation of the citizens of to hear the defence of ons Oo eareallr ws Friends are not really friends until they 
liberty spoken by the successor of Calvin. can be rude to one another. 
* The deepest thanks are due to all those who laboured so 
Castellio was as little known in his own day as Servetus. a aew May 
He was a scholar, odd, cast out by his contemporary environ- their labours lead to new in the future. ; 
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COMMENT 


Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 


MaArY will regret that the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment, whilst recommending several 
important amendments to the law concerning murder, was 
through its terms of reference precluded from dealing with 
the question of abolishing capital punishment itself. Apart 
from that inevitable omission, however, some of the recom- 
 gaagpoe: involve a considerable improvement in existing 
w. 


One of the most unsatisfactory elements of the present 


situation is the inflexibility of the punishment provided for 


murder, which now results in the death penalty being fre- 
quently pronounced when everyone, except, perhaps, the 
prisoner, knows it will not be inflicted. Only about one half of 
the actual death sentences are carried out, the Executive branch 
of the Government, which in such matters should be appealed 
to only. in exceptional cases, being used to recommend the 
remission of the capital penalty. 

To get over this weakness in the administration of the law 
it is recommended that the jury as representing the public 
opinion of the community should be empowered to decide in 
each case whether there are extenuating circumstances to 
justify the substitution of a lesser penalty. If the jury con- 
victs the accused of murder, it would thus be required, after 


life imprisonment instead of the death penalty. This is an 
entirely new sort of function for a common jury to perform. 


view what is being done by other 
Churches. At all a lowering of the standard of entry 


of 250. The Roman Catholics have also discovered the im- 
portance of the layman as a missionary unit. Fr. John Coyne, — 
y ace a few days ago at an open forum in the Notre Dame 
Sonvent, Southport, also stressed the need for lay help if the 
Church is to flourish. “ Nearly all converts,” he said, “ are 


contacted by lay people ! ” 
CORRESPONDENT of The Times has compiained that 
.* usually the employee at the Post Office counter puts the 
adhesive side of the stamp on the very spot used by thousands 
of dirty fingers and coins each day, so that the purchaser licks 
off the germs collected on the stamp. What should happen is 
that stamps should be sold with a thin paper covering over 
the adhesive side. I should have thought, however, that so 
far as the vast majority of stamps used is concerned, the 
ition is adequately met by the provision of books of stamps. 
ot long ago, a man who used to live in North Wales was 
speaking to me about the conditions of domestic service when 
he was young. He said that on one occasion he was in a Post 
Office, and heard a lady who had just bought some stamps, 
say to her maid, who was with her, “ Put out your tongue, 
Mary,” and she used that as a pad to moisten the gum. If the 
lady is still alive, she is, no doubt, lamenting the tendency of 
girls to go into factories rather than domestic service, “ where 
they are so much better off ! ” 


Talking about germs and hygienic coverings, I have a 


_ feeling that much of the wrapping that seems to give a sense 


of cleanliness is somewhat deceptive. A great number of 
wrapped sweets are wrapped, not in a hygienically appointed 
factory, but in homes, of whose cleanliness there can be no 
guarantee. It is good, too, when one buys a loaf of bread that 
the assistant puts 


Ockham and the movement that grew up around his teaching, 


with the scientific thought of the time, with Marsilius of 


all relevant information had been supplied that might justify 
the sentence of death being passed, to consider whether 
there were extenuating circumstances to justify a sentence of 
i would be an improvement if the girl did not wet her finger in 
Ministerial Stipends and Church Organization her mouth in order to pick up the paper. Commentator. | 
"THE attention now being given to this important matter is 
all to the good and the fact that our own problem is only 
a repetition of a problem that affects all Christian bodies A CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 
in avoided. ing 
of such a policy, the Archbishop of York recently made some "THE third volume of Fr. Frederick Copleston’s A History of 
t wise remarks. Such ordinands, he said, “ would be able neither Philosophy (Burns Oates, 30s.) is concerned with that period 
Mi to teach nor preach, and quite unable to help the ordinary of thought marked by such names as William of Ockham 
: educated man who has intellectual difficulties. They would who was born in 1290 or so, and Francis Suarez who died in 
| wledge, year after year would preach same ser- 
| mons based on a fading recollection of the lectures they had sie eet oy tegen rer close touch with ~ Rey 
heard at their theological college. With ignorance there usually PY Sealing with the thought of outstanding individuals. The 
go defects of character: fear of contradiction, dogmatic . — ae = 
symptoms o inferiority makes a | 
man difficult for others to work with. bishops hold that alive mysucs such aS Kuysbrock, Eck- 
1 it would be better for the Church to continue for some years oo 
’ understaffed than to accept as ordinands men who later on Part two is a commentary on the philosophy of the Re- 
5 would become a serious problem.” Those words are worth  naissance and the revival of Platonism. There are sections on 
: _. bearing in mind. Nicholas of Cusa, a philosopher whose thought was governed 
5 “ by the idea of unity as the harmonious synthesis of differ- 
HAVE just been reading of a Methodist Church at Spring- 
fold, nota, ‘which her 2 of 2500 as Machiavelli, St Thomas More, Richard Hooker and 
) addition has established two new and helped in the The third section is an exact analysis of the scholasticism 
repair of other church buildings. How is it done? It is done of the Renaissance. Some of the great names of Scholasticism 
: by 2 team of thirty laymen and women, who visit homes in belong to the 15th and 16th centuries. Francis Suarez was one 
different districts. contacts are made of likely recruits Of the ablest of these thinkers. He developed the idea of a 
these are followed up; and the church encourages members law of nations” and thought it necessary to make a distinc- 
| to report names of friends who might be : tion between this and the natural law. Suarez was not content 
towards contact call from 8 cherch worker, and amny do. on tet instead be 
of was the first to shake off the bonds of that method and to 
| and one cannot help thi that it ought to be part of the | _-~ ite independent metaphysical treaties. 
work of every Church if the idea of a friendly Church is So. Dis. 
Hy ap apare Aon My own view is that a membership of physicae where the philosopher writes on oncepts and 
2,500 is too b tee attributes of being and on the true | 
would esteem | fortunate if they had a membership knowledge | to make a w cads with 
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a brief survey of the first three volumes. From these volumes 
one learns to see the great figures of thought and to get a 
clear idea of the evolving pattern of knowledge. 


In his new book English Radicalism, 1886-1914 (Allen | 


and Unwin, 42s.) S. Maccoby is also writing the third volume 
his story of the Left Wing in English politics. The book 

egins with a consideration of the Home Rule controversy 

and proceeds to a study of Parnell’s triumph and subsequent 

downfall. There are also valuable chapters on the growth of 

the imperialist spirit in Britain and.an account of the Boer 
ar. 


Radical or progressive spirit in politics through tangles of 
ideas about India and Disestablishment to the rebuffs andi 
defeats which supporters of agricultural and educational re- 
form suffered in the early years of the 20th century. 

It is certain that 1914 is a notable date in the development 
of the progressive spirit, and Mr. Maccoby ends his story at a 
point where he can easily begin again, although the radical 
element itself has been transformed. , 

This survey is carefully documented and reliable. It is 
not history wriiten in the poetic spirit of a Carlyle or Froude ; 
but it does give a sober picture of change in national and 
imperial attitudes. Perhaps its most serious lack is that of 
unifying principles, for in this instance the historian has 
written of connected events without being able to fuse these 
events and make the drama evident to us. 


NEW LIFE IN AN OLD CHAPEL 


NE of the oldest places of worship in Lancashire, 
./ Rivington Chapel, near Chorley (Lancs), celebrated its 


had the courage to found Rivington Chapel in 1730. To- 
day the essentials of each Christian were a deep faith that 
faced reality, and the fellowship of the Christian Church. 


The service was conducted by Rev. R. I. Pritchard, 
M. Golding, and organists were Mr. N. T and Miss 


A large congregation later had tea in the school, and 
attended an informal meeting at which the main 


The second part of the book brings the analysis of the 


formerly minister at Rivington and Chorley. to 
those who had assisted in the arrangements for the anni- 
versary were extended by Rev. R. I. Pritchard, and he made 
particular reference to the work done by Mr. T. L. Milner 
who has served the Chapel as secretary and treasurer for 
over forty years. 


Rivington Chapel is situated in delightful surroundings near 
Rivington Pike, in country. which for generations has been the 


ing to its first trust deed the Chapel was to be for “the assembly 


the Church of ” and so the congregation t who 
followed were not bound to any particular creed. the 18th 
cen the congregation became Unitarian, and to-day Chapel 


a Divi 
in a small mining Yorkshire community about 100 years ago 
and those personal 


and the individual had no philosophy to integration into 
The guest-speaker was the vice-principal of Didsbury 
Training Manchester, Mr. N. J. Frangopulo, who was 
accompanied by his wife. In a very interesting survey of the 
aims © ion, he sought through his paper, 
“Integration through Education,” to show how much religion 
had given a framework and an ideal in the Elizabethan era 
and how through the growth of a conscious responsibility for 
i until the advent of 

; 1870 and its subsequent 

really ceased to be 

944 Act are splendid 


Hi 


ay 


— 


wa 


venue OF ramoiers m various ire. pe 
was founded in 1662, but the present building was erected in 1703, * 
is @ member of the neré pmbly of Unitarian and Free ey 
Christian Churches. A small but loyal apreaice meet for divine : 
worship each Sunday afternoon. Though e has been no resident “a 
minister at Rivington since the early years of this century, the - 
minister at Chorley Chapel, five miles away, is responsible for the 7 
little village Chapel. a 
Last year, at the expense of a member, the building was com- ey 
pletely renovated and restored, and the work was carried out with f 
great care to avoid spoiling the atmosphere and aspect of the a 
picturesque little Chapel. nS. re-roofed, a new ceiling a 
a new bell hung, and a new 
organ (the gift of friends at Park Lane Chapel, Wigan) was in- 
stalled. The Chapel has some exceptionally fine mullioned win- “£ 
churches in the country to retain the old box-type pews. ~ 
THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE AT 
Assembly, described the occasion as being momentous, and 
no mean achievement, when he spoke at the afternoon GREAT HUCKLOW 
service. Nothing worth while was ever achieved, he said, "THE Conference met at The Holiday Homes, Great Hucklow, 
_ without someone paying the full price for it, and they had September 7-10, attended by 29 ministers : ministers’ wives 
special reason to be thankful to their ancestors who had and children augmented the company to 41, a larger total 
than for some years past. = 
The theme this year was “The Making of the Whole 7 
Man.” The first paper, given on Monday evening, was by 
the Rev. Maurice Johnson, whose topic was “ The Individual in L 
ee industrialized efficiency and nationalized concerns, he en- | 
ane. deavoured to show how even the limited culture of mid- 
Victorian times, bound by local interests and Chapel or 
Church, had been replaced by a sense of insecurity, individual 
was of Cross Street Chapel, isolation and lack of purpose. Gp 
secretary itarian Historica | Society Ken- figures revealed in contemporary reports o expenditure ; 
worthy teas to-day Unitarians ond all Chrieciins faced on drink, gambling and other amusements of the modern age, | 
a new challenge. Their difficulties could only be met if men order to make an estimate of the ordinary man's reaction 
and | : to the present state of affairs. He thought it added up to the 
obvious conclusion that real values in life have been submerged 
wejudices and old ideas. A new sense of community, of 
2 
to one cl yA A ~ 
over the If this were done, then the next years 4 
W. R. Crompton, said that the Chapel would soon have a ) 
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The evening paper on Tuesday was delivered by the Rev. 
D. P. Stewart, who examined “ The Dangers of Perfectionism.” 
The definition of Perfectionism he gave was “ a thing is perfect 
in which nothing is lacking as to nature, purpose or end.” In 
a Closely argued thesis the lecturer examined Wesley’s use of 
the term, its meaning in the New Testament and current ex- 
position. Jesus meant by “ perfection” perfection in love ; in 
the Epistles it referred to maturity as a Christian ; further it 
was not a state to be claimed but granted as a gift. Nor could 
we ignore the issue raised by Pelagius who denied the doctrine 
of original sin. Religious liberals often stress the divinity in 
- human nature and convey the idea that better conditions may 
help to lead us to perfection, but the greatest saints have 
always felt a sense of sin. Stewart took the line that mys- 
ticism was more Eastern than Western and criticized it strongly 
as a false guide, tending to lead to individualism in approach 
and method, and is really in opposition to the richer en 
of community in act and worship. Perfectionism in the N.T. 


must aways be considered as a challenge to sub-standard 


Christians to live up to the Golden Rule. 

The Rev. G. E. Hale gave a provocative paper on Wed- 
nesday morning when he spoke on “ Integration through Art.” 
Aspen of the arts is essential to make a man complete. 
Hale showed the several techniques used in the plastic, verbal 


i 


.” Need for worship 


FFL. 


4 


Reason is limited but insight gained through worship leads 


the rest of the good things to come. If this “law” were repealed 
we might have a brighter outlook.—Yours, | 
Putney. F. G. Pearce, 


Sir,—My. thanks to the Rev. W. Tavener for his recent in- 
teresting article on “ Progress in.” I could never quite under- 
stand why the old slogan of “ Progress of Mankind Onward and 


Charles H. Bartlett. 
An 


Sir,—May I be allowed to say that I shall be most grateful to 
any of your readers who can supply me with the names and 

autumn who. may be interested in the services held at Manchester 


College Chapel.—Y ours, 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


in 


vary hopeful thousht and one. that gave real encouragement to 

| all and sundry. It was nice to feel that we were on the right 

road! Of course, fulfilment will not come in our time. In fact, 
- the word Forever puts the date of its ultimate consummation 
: quite a long way off!—yYours, 
; Wood Green. A. R. Johns. 
**Tikla Moor ”’ 

2. people who have put the words of “ Ilkla Moor” to Clark’s tune 
= “ Cranbrook ” are not “ stupid and insensitive people” but people 
a who have had a just appreciation of the exact worth and value of 
bi the tune. I, for one, will not be brow-beaten by history into 
a singing other words to what is (in my humble opinion) a deliciously 
* silly tune.—Yours, 

H 

| and musical arts as craft and skill used by the creator, as poet, 

, sculptor, painter or musician, to communicate his experienee 

ps imaginatively to the perceiver. The artist was saying some- Sidney Spencer. 
% thing of importance. Sometimes it reflected revolt against (Principal). 

bia traditions gone sterile : but always something we should listen 

t to or look at. He had much that was clarifying and helpful Changes of Address 

to say on modern art, which for many remains an alien The Rev. A. H. Lewis has removed to Green Shade, Sandford 
ta language. Hale suggested that some of our churches need a Avenue, Church Stretton, Shropshire. 

, little of the beauty which art can give to relieve the bareness The Rev. Jonn Hivxins and Mr. Bryan Hevxins to 16 Cran- 
3 of our worship. brook Avenue, Leeds, 11. 

ROSS—On ber 26 Stretford Memorial Hospital, 

t . C. H. East is the 

(Donald Swan Maclean). 
THE INQUIRER 
| accompanied by the mume and address of the sender. 
10erstandin sing seli-ceniredness in fnc our Subscription Rates: 19s. 6d. per annum (post free). 
integration belongs to earth, but ideal integra- Address : 14 Gordon 
; Discussion followed each paper and this helped to clear 
2 up many points to which the speakers had opportunity to Correction 
| The Fellowship sees Thursday morning | 
session on y ing was con- oar : , mame was as 
i cluded with a short act of devotion led by the Rev. G. W. Boyce. extend our apologies for the mistake. 
Revs. K. Sherratt, Vallance A. B. Downing. Golders Green : A Motes 
k Once again it had proved a very successful Conference. All Souls’,Church to the new Minister, Rev. Keith C. Treacher, 
7 The ideal weather was broken on the Wednesday by misty who is taking change of this Church ponder hey og ag ae 
softened by: Minister for two Churches was an experiment so far as All Souls’ 
| anticipation reunion at Great Hucklow twelve months 
| hence. S.LJ. successful. The official welcome on behalf of the Church was 
CORRESPONDEN them of Mr. Treacher. He also felt sare thatthe 
| be a success and assured Mr. Treacher of the 
| Letters ‘should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” SS a 
vi Sm,—Mr. Tavener has given a good attempt to resurrect the Aberdeen and they were entertained 
ictorian “ Idea of Progress. to this 
the old “Inevitable Progress” and “ | 
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Opening of the Session, 1953—54 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, at 3 p.m. 
Address by the Rev. F. Kenworthy, M.A., B.D. 


_ “Some Reflections on Authority and Freedom in Religion.” 


necessarily a reactionary 


the common element in re 


to discover 


It contains a sympathetic 
and 


author 1 


LONDON DISTRICT PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


makes are 


aware there was some ground for the Barthian reaction. 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 
IS THERE A RELIGIOUS BASIS FOR SOCIETY? 


NEWINGTON GREEN 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1953 


3 p.m.—Service conducted by the Rev. J. Reece Walker. 


4 p.m.—tTea. 


AUTUMN QUARTERLY - 


of 
tual 
its 


the 


y hope for the future in 
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! THE MEANING AND VALUE OF RELIGION 
! This book is an attempt to meet the charge that religion is 
tinctive contribution which it makes to life. 
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